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ence with him. “God is the God of 
Winthrop and Washington and Lin- 
coln,” he said, “as truly asof Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, the God of Geome- 
try as well as of the calendar of the 
saints.” 


A TOUCHING illustration of the human 
love and self-sacrifice which abide in 
the hearts of even the outcast and the 
criminal is seen in the gift of the pris- 
oners of the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania to the Johnstown suffer- 
ers. It is said that 546 of these prison- 
ers gave $542.96 which they earned by 
working extra time at half rates. 


AN eastern correspondent says of 
Rev. M.J. Savage: “He is popular 
with conservatives: they cannot do 
otherwise than speak well of him when 
he’s doing so much good. On the 
whole, it seems to me he is the biggest 
man in influence in the denomination— 
his word going to every nook and cor- 
ner of the union.” 


THe Zeachers’ Outlook, a.monthly 
magazine devoted to general literature, 
science, health, industrial and national 
affairs, and edited by W. G. Todd, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, presents an attractive 
table of contents in its third (July) num- 
ber. Mr. Todd, a Unitarian minister 
by training, shows himself possessed of 
some genius for journalism. The lead- 
ing editorial treats of “The New Move- 
ments in Socialism,” which in some of 
its later phases, the editor thinks, “more 
nearly embodies the moral idea of the 
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At the new Jewishsynagogue lately 
constructed at Portland, Oregon, the 
Rev. T. L. Eliot, D. D., read the scrip- 
tures from the vernacular. 


THE Woman’s Fournal reports that 
the Pundita Ramabai has named her 
home for high caste Hindoo widows, 
‘“ Sharda Sadan,” or “ The Home of 
Learning.” 


Pror. ForBks, in discussing the doc- 
trine of evolution at the recent sessions 
of the Western Conference in Chicago, 
said: “It is a part of the discipline of 
every scientific man to learn to exercise 
the courage of his ignorance.” 


At the Council of Ministers of the 
New Church (Swedenborgian) held in 
Washington last May, it was impres- 
sively declared that the Book of Wor- 
ship must be revised andenlarged. So 
one after another the thinking element 
in all the churches calls for greater lat- 
itude in creed and worship. _ 


Tue chief thing of interest in the 
National Convention of Teachers held 
the past week in Nashville, Tenn., has 
been a discussion on denominational 
schools between aca 5 J. Keane, 
Catholic, of Washington City, and Ed- 
win D. Mead, of Boston. 


Mr. MEAp’s “valiant blows in favor 
of secular education” carried the audi- 


Golden Rule than any form.of society 
now existing.” The widespread inter- 
est in the writings of Henry George, 
and the popularity of “Looking Back- 
ward,” by Edward Bellamy, are cited 
as illustrating the trend of modern 
thought upon existing systems and 
methods of business. 


THE literary department of the 
Teachers’ Outlook is especially interest- 
ing. Here “Looking Backward” comes 
in for a generous share of space and re- 
ceives most sympathetic attention. “We 
have read this book sympathetically,” 
says the editor. “If our readers will do 
the same they will find in it a revela- 
tion. It is a book whose importance to 
this age is not yet estimated. It has 
reached its twentieth thousand, but this 
is only a mark on the earlier stages of 
extension. It is a book that no one can 
afford to do without. The life that 
closes without reading it has lost that 
which is of more value than years of 
life. Happy is he who reads it in his 
earlier years that he may incorporate 
its ideas into his fuller life and use his 
powers for the elevation of humanity.” 


Tue Teachers’ Publishing Company, 
which publishes the Zeachers’ Outlook, 
starts out with a capital stock of $25,000, 
with stock at $5 per share, and solicits 
the patronage of all teachers through- 
out the United States on the basis of 
co-operation. The prospectus contains 
the following hint to contributors: “We 
caution teachers against offering us 
subjects directly referring to school- 
room work or methods. We do not 
want them, except in homeopathic 
doses. We want everything to bear 
the scent of fresh air. We want reports 
from eyes that are training themselves 
to observe the law and principle within 
the forms of life or the moods of nature 
in her constant creations. Our aim is 
in part to unroof teachers and keep 
them abroad. We would have them 
know every bird and flower, even, in 
their locality and have such a pur- 
pose in their observation as will make 


every vacation hour joyous with its liv- 


ing word, and every common walk an 
inspiration and a revelation.” Enough 
stock is already taken to publish the 
magazine from May to December (8 
months) with an issue each month of 
5,000 copies. We bespeak for the new 
Magazine a sympathetic welcome and 
such support as it evidently merits. 


WE cannot exterminate religion by 
any disuse of the terms which have 
hitherto been employed to describe it. 
Ignore it by dropping one form of 
speech, and it immediately comes back 
clad with new phrases. The forms of 
religion are variable and evanescent; 
the thing religion, or religion in its 
reality and essence, is indestructible. 
It is pure spirit and life. It is the sense 
of freedom, holiness, obedience, love; 
or, as Dr. Hedge, says, “It is the heart’s 
response to the claims of beauty, duty, 
honor, man.” 


THE Zwentieth Century, Hugh O. 
Pentecost, editor, begins its third vol- 
ume July 13, a sixteen-page paper, hav- 
ing grown to this size, says its editor, 
from a four-page leaflet in about a year 
and ahalf. This (with the growing 
success of kindred journals) indicates 
the commanding place which social 
questions are beginning to assume in the 
public mind. It is also a tribute to the 
ability, sincerity and moral enthusiasm 
of the editor. Whatever opinions one 
may hold as to the method of social re- 
generation for which the Zwentieth 
Century stands one can but feel the 
heartiest respect and sympathy for the 
man whoso carries upon his heart the bur- 
den of sorrowing and suffering humanity. 
In closing a series of addresses upon the 
social question, he says: “Night and 
day, through all these months, I have 
been haunted by the pale faces of poor 
women and the wan voices of dying chil- 
dren, and from these pale faces has come 
the mute appeal, ‘Speak up for us! 
and the little thin voices of the children 
have urged me on like a bugle call to 
battle.” 


Pusiic Opinion of July 13, Wash- 
ington, D. C., devotes considerable 
space to the discussion of religious in- 
struction in the public schools, by Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, 
Ex-President of Harvard University, 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Unity Church, 
Boston, and Prof. W. D. Harris, editor 
of The Fournal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy. Cardinal Gibbons believes in 
the combination of religious and secular 
education, but doubts its expediency in 
the public school. His ideal of instruc- 
tion is to be attained only in denomina- 
tional schools. Dr. Hill believes that 
religious instruction in the public school 
is “more than expedient; it is demanded 
as a public necessity.” But this he 
would accomplish incidentally rather 
than directly. Mr. Savage maintains 
“that it is none of the State’s business 
to undertake the work of teaching any- 
body’s special religion, Prof. W. T. 
Harris plants himself on the same 
ground. The separation of church and 
state in his mind, implies the separation 
of religious and secular instruction. 


“A BysTANDER’s NotTEs,” in the 
Inter-Ocean, Saturday, July 13, is in- 
teresting and suggestive reading. The 
writer, Albion W. Tourgee, devotes 
three columns and more to an Ann 
Arbor, Mich., correspondent who criti- 
cises a previous article by him, taking 
issue with him on the negro question. 
“IT am in favor,” says the correspondent 
“of the legal disfranchisement of the 
negro, because it offers the only hope 


for his compulsory deportation,” and 


much else in a similar strain. The By- 
stander’s vigorous command of the 
English language serves him well in 
reply to this critic. He says that in his 
view “any one recognizing the obli- 
gations of Christian ethics, who, with 
the history of the African slave trade 
fresh in his mind, proposes the compul- 
sory expatriation and deportation of 
$,000,000 of Christian people, men, 
women and children, simply because 
their skins are somewhat darker than 
his own, in the words of Hood, 

Is fit to sit for hell, and represent the devil. 


There is one law of righteousness for 
white and black, weak and strong alike, 
and in the dynamics of history, God 
has made justice the most potent ele- 
ment of strength in a nation or a peo- 
ple, and has decreed that injustice shall 
be the certain pitfall of the oppressor.” 


Rev. JAMEs M. Wuiron, D. D., in 


the Christian Register, July 11, strikes 


the same note in an article entitled “An ~ 


Old Story with a New Face,” which is 
an instructive parallel between Solo- 
mon’s time and our own. He quotes 
an Arab legend which assigns the cause 
of Solomon’s fall that a worm was con- 
cealed in his staff and secretly gnawed 
it till it broke under him. Dr. Whiton 
concludes from all the facts which have 
come to light that the worm in Solo- 
mon’s staff—the same that has gnawed 
asunder many a staff of power since 
then, and may gnaw others still—is in- 
justice. He reproaches the churches of 
our time for indifference to the great 
social problems that press upon us, 
“When our great church assemblies 
gather, it is for the most part to ignore 
such subjects as to how to make legis- 
lation more just, administration more 
pure, business more equitable and un- 
selfish competition more scrupulous and 
humane, employers and employees more 
considerate of one another.” He utters 
his note of warning as follows: “If the 
modern house of God is to hold the 
multitudes to it better than the ancient, 
it can only be as the builders of that 
house remember what the wise builders 
of the temple knew but forgot, that the 
altar which God most jealously stands 
by is the altar of human need—the 
need of justice as well as charity. If 
now, as inthe midst of Solomon’s gran- 
deur, along with the hallelujahs of com- 
merce and wealth and art, there is audi- 
ble the undertone of a mzserere from 
the depths of a growing human distress, 
we must beware of the worm in Solo. 
mon’s staff. The Lord, our God, is a 
jealous God—not jealous for himself, 
but jealous for his children, for his 
‘little ones,’ for those who faint by the 
way, for those who fall and are trodden 
under foot.” 


FORGOTTEN FURNISHINGS, 


Two things, that are seldom thought 
of as house-furnishings, yet mark the 
house that is “not made with hands.” 
One of them is the Books, Think 
what a “book” means. It means meet- 
ing a dime-novel hero, if we like that 
kind. But it also means meeting the 
real poets, the best thinkers, great lives, 
grand heroes, if we like that kind. It 
means admission to the new marvels of 
science, if one choose admission. It 
means an introduction to the noblest 
company that all the generations have 
generated, if we claim the introduction. 
Remembering that, how can one help 
wishing to furnish his house with some 
such furniture? A poet for a table- 
et a philosopher upon the shelf! 

yndall or Darwin for an ornament! 
Spencer or Emerson to sit in the chair 
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and chat! Irving or Dickens or George 
Eliot to make us laugh and cry and 
grow tender to queer folk and forlorn! 
Or some of the good newspapers,—not 
those that on the plea of giving “news,” 
parade details of the divorces and the 
murders gleaned from Maine to Florida, 
the brute games of the prize-fighter, 
and the shames of low city life,—not 
these, unless one really means to feed 
his mind on red, rank meat—not these, 
but newspapers that tell how the great 
world is moving on in politics, and bus- 
iness, and thought, and knowledge and 
humanity; to subscribe for one of these 
is truest house-furnishing. A family’s 
rank in thought and taste can be pretty 
well gauged by the books and papers 
that lie upon the shelf or table in the 
living-room. There are three or four 
books which a man owes to his family 
as much as he owes them dinner or 
clothes—a good newspaper (for that is 
a daily book), a good dictionary, a good 
atlas, and, if he can possibly afford it, a 
good cyclopedia. An urchin asked 
his mother a difficult question and got 
the answer, “I don’t know.” “Well,” 
said he, “I think mothers ought to 
know. They ought to be well educa- 
ted or else have an encyclopedia.” The 
boy was right. And if we own no 
more than these four books, their pres- 
ence reminds us all the time that our 
house is a place not wholly “made with 
hands.” 

Another thing which cannot be man- 
ufactured is our Guwests. Our guests 
are surely as important a part of the 
household furniture as the chairs we 
buy for them to sit on. The house that 
merely holds its inmates, and to the rest 
of the town is a kind of prison—a 
barred place, good to keep out of—can 
hardly be a home to those who live in- 
side it. There are those, it is true, so 
completely furnished with love among 
the four or five that love from the forty 
or fifty is of little account. But now 
and then there come in life times when 
kind thoughts from the forty or fifty 
are pleasant too. And it must be 
pleasant to a woman to know the chil- 
dren like to look up at her windows as 
they pass to school, hoping -for her 
smile; it must be good to any man to 
know the neighbors look forward to an 
evening around his fireside or achat and 
laugh over his tea-table. If people re- 
membered that the truest hospitality is 
shown not in the effort to entertain but 
in the welcome, in the tone and eyes 
that greet you, and still more that what 
a guest loves to come for is not the 
meal, but those who sit atthe meal, 
more homes would be habitually thrown 
open wide to win the benedictions upon 
hospitality. It is our ceremony, not our 
poverty, our self-consciousness oftener 
than our actual inability to be agreeable, 
that makes us willing to live close. The 
real compliment is zof to apologize for 
the simple fare. That means trust, and 
trust is better than oysters. One of my 
dearest visiting haunts used to bea 
home where we had bread and butter 
for our fare, and the guest toasted the 
bread and wiped the dishes after supper; 
the welcome, and the children and the 
wit, and the songs, and the good quiet 


talk after the children went to bed, 


made it a rare privilege to be admitted 
there. It is seldom that the pleasantest 
homes to visit are the richest. If the 
dinner be a loaf of bread and a pitcher 
of water, invite your friend rather than 
deserve that opposite reputation, that it 
is a kind of burglary to ring your door- 
bell before dinner.” Count guests who 
are glad to come as part of your best 
household furniture. Ww. Cc. G. 


“RATIONALISM.” 


The Christian Register, alluding 
to the recent discussion of ‘rationalism’ 
among the Universalists which has 
implicated the worth or credibility of 
miracles, says that “the Unitarian 
church has never formulated a state- 
ment on this subject.” ‘*No census has 
‘been taken, no test applied to find where 
individual Unitarians stand.” 

This is true in the letter, perhaps, if 
not quite true in the spirit. It is on 
record that the American Unitarian 


Association at one of its annual meet- 
ings passed the following vote “with- 
out a dissenting voice.” “Resolved, that 
the divine authority of the Gospel as 
founded on a special and miraculous in- 
ter position of God for the relief and 
instruction of mankind, is the basis of 
the action of this Association.” And 
Dr. E. H. Sears affirmed that for a 
period of forty years, this, with all that 
it implies, was the Unitarian interpreta- 
tion of “pure Christianity.” All the 
publications of the Association were 
consistent with this statement. ‘The 
miracles were real.” “Avery man 
who believes the Scriptures isa Christ- 
tam,in opposition to a deist or infidel, 
who does not believe the Scriptures.” 
“Enough that the seal of a divine and 
miraculous communication is set upon 
the Holy Book.” 

Theodore Parker in his “Letter to the 
Boston Association of Congregational 
ministers,’ said they had refused him 
fellowship. And any one who will 
read the long list of 25 questions which 
he asks them will see that every one 
involves the validity and reasonableness 
of the Supernatural. 

This was really the question at stake, 
and betimed the language of the Na- 
tional Conference Preamble. It was 
the special authority and Supernatural 
Lordship of Jesus Christ, that was be- 
lieved and claimed to have been settled 
in 1865 by the action of the largest 
body of Unitarian churches ever assem- 
bled. 

Strictly speaking neither the “Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association,” nor the 
“Boston Association of Congregational 
ministers” was “the Unitarian Church,” 
not even the “National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Church- 
es” can quite arrogate to itself that 
name, so long as some _ Unitarian 
churches assert their independency by 
staying away. But whatever feeling 
there was against the preamble and 
constitution has been greatly softened by 
the subsequently adopted “tenth article,” 
which affirms that we “wish distinctly to 
put on record our declaration that they 
are zo authoritative test of Unitarian- 
ism, and are not intended to exclude 
from our fellowship any who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in gen- 
eral sympathy with our purposes and 
practical aims.” 

Undoubtedly at this time the quest- 
ion of miracles among Unitarians in 
this country has passed beyond the 
temper of controversy. As a vital is- 
sue it is outgrown. Good men there 
are still who accept most or some at 
least of the New Testament marvels, 
as literal history. Others there are who 
do not. Yet all work together for re- 
ligious truth and moral ends without 
distrust or contention. L. 


TELL US UNITARIANS, YOUR GOSPEL. 

We haveimagined a man from Japan 
assembling all the ministers of the city, 
and asking what Gospel they had. 
We have thought that he would be 
somewhat puzzled with his answers. 
Let us now suppose that he has heard 
of some who are regarded as heretics. 
He has therefore put off hearing them 
till another day, being warned against 
them, and expecting to hear quite a dif- 
ferent kind of Gospel, if indeed they 
have any. He will accordingly invite 
these heretics by themselves, and since 
they are few, he will ask each of their 
Societies to send also two delegates 
who shall tell him what their Gospel is, 
and wherein it differs from the answers 
of the day before. What now when 
he comes to the Unitarians will their 
delegates say? And who shall be the 
chosen delegates from their churches? 
For the same rule of genuineness will 
prevail as before. The Envoy will 
have no one speak who has not distinct- 
ly good news to tell; and not merely 
good news for others, but such as has 
made the speaker’s own heart glad. 

The Japanese in short wishes to find 
what advantage if any, this small body 
of people think that they possess over 
the great majority of their countrymen’s 
religion, Is there a larger proportion 


gospel of such a kind that they want to 
tell it? Will they grudge no cost to 
spread it? Again there shall be no con- 
ventional answers. As before, if the 
Unitarian delegate, who wishes to tell 
his good news, speaks out of a heavy 
and distressed mind, in harsh tones, or 
with coldness of manner, he must sit 
down. 

“Our religion is perfectly rational,” 
we hear some one begin to say, “we 
have no superstitions, we have no fear 
of hell like other men,” “ Yes,” sug- 
gests our Envoy, “but what zs your re- 
ligion,” and tell us, how does it make 
you glad?” Shall we have to confess, 
as in the former case, that a good many 
Unitarians have no glad tidings to tell? 
Shall we have to throw out a consider- 
able number, who grudge money and 
time to spread their “ gospel,” or even 
to hear about it? Must we indeed find 
many at a loss to know that there is 
any good news, fit to send to Japan? 
“What makes your mind glad?” shall 
be asked, and certain will say, we fear, 
— Our fortune, our fine house, the 
praise of men, the profits of our busi- 
ness make us most glad.” 

There will certainly however be 
those among us who have a gospel. 
We can send delegates from every 
church who could tell it. It makes 
them glad whenever they think of it. 
They are eager to tell it to others. 
They grudge no cost or time to spread 
it. They can express it without stop- 
ing to wonder what to say. They can 
put the substance of it into less than the 
two minutes given—yes, into a single 
paragraph. Thus expressed their good 
news will translate into Japanese or any 
other tongue. It will be, will it not? 
something like this: ‘ This world here 
and near is God’s world—a world of or- 
der, righteousness, beneficence. There 
is a new life of the spirit, above the life 
of the body, eternal. This new life is 
love, in friendliness towards man, in 
trust and hope towards God. Whoso 
enters into this new life shares the 
power, the wisdom, the force, the joy 
of the Spirit that is in and through the 
Universe. Every act of duty, word of 
truth, motion of good will, is a sacra- 
ment, binding man into communion 
with God. We have tried this re- 
peatedly and found it always come true: 
verify it for yourselves. Live as aSon 
of God should: live. Meet men as 
brothers. Look on the Universe as 
divine order. Man and the world and 
God shall answer to your trustin them. 
Be assured that this is the essence of the 
truth which made Jesus’s life glad, des- 
pite pain, and kept his face to the front 
in the darkness of death. So with the 
faithful always. For the souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of God and 
there shall no evil touch them.” 

In some such form should we tell 
the world of our glad news. It is 
rational, but its rationality is not the 
‘heart of it. It is free of superstition, 
but that does not make it a gospel. It 
is a manner of divine life. It is verifi- 
able by each man for himself. Itis the 
inspiration of the living and present 
God. It makes men glad and gives 
them peace, not in theory, but actually 
as they live the beautiful new life. 
Adopted by every one in America, it 
would make the whole nation happy. 
Tried in Japan, it would lift the hap- 
piness, the morals, the patriotism and 
the faith of the people. Herein it is 
gospel, because wherever tried and so 
far as honestly tried, it makes everyone 
glad. 

But wherein does this liberal gospel 
differ from the answers which our en- 
vey had already got from all the genu- 
ine men who had spoken before, 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists? 

It does not differ essentially. That is 
the beauty of it. If it differs, it is in 
being more direct and simple. What- 
ever made men honestly glad—the 
thought of a God, a beneficent universe, 
a new and higher life as God’s children, 
the freedom from fear or guilt, infinite 
aspirations, the deathless hope, friendly 
good will to men, binding the world 
together, making society new examples 
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not only Jesus, but many Christlike 
besides. hatever has honestly made 


others glad, as many as have had likewise 
a gospel, we gladly share. See! we are 
not separate from the genuine men, 
We are not a little sect by ourselves, 
dangerous heretics or unbelievers. If 
any ignorantly fear or distrust us, we 
go on loving thems Weinclude all 
that makes any life genuine. We only 
discard what separates mei‘from each 
other. The real heretics are ‘hose who 
anywhere cut themselves off from 
true and genuine men, but te heretics 
are never those who love and honor 
each other. The real unv-lievers are 
those who act and live as tlough they 
had no gospel, as if no gucw end order- 
ed their lives, or made it turever safe to 
do right. This is the re..l unbelief. 
We turn now to our Japanese friend 
with a smile. Are there not those 
among you, we ask, who have had the 
secret of a gospel? Are there those 
who have tried the new life, as though 
indeed a good God reigned? If yes, 
then we take them into our grand 
church of the immortals. If no, or if 
indeed such have been too few to make 
their voices heard, then we bring you 
the latest and freshest good news that 
weary men ever waited to hear. God 
only grant that we who dare to say 
this may say it out of our hearts, and 
mean what we say. God grant that 
we be the men and women, willing to 
give and to do as our good tidings bids. 
Or else smite us with humiliation, that 
we should think our religion better, or 
simpler, or freer than others, without 
yet having found out what it is. It 
assuredly is not ours unless it comes to us 
and to all as good news. Co. 2.2. 


WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION ? 


Many of ourcontributing editors are 
now away on their summer vacations, 
where we hop. they will gain the 
needed rest an. :ecreation. But we can 
yet give our*readers a chance to hear 
from some of them. We are glad to 
reproduce from the Christzan Regis- 
ter, of June 27,s0 much as space will 
permit of the Berry Street Address, 
given by Rev. M.]J. Savage, during the 
anniversary week in Boston: 

“ We need to recall to mind at the 
outset-—what we all well know—that 
the aim, the purpose of all religions, in 
all ages, has always been one,—the en- 
deavor on the part of the -worshipper 
to get into more desirable relations with 
his God. This one thread of common 
purpose has run through them all, so 
binding them like beads on one string. 

For one, I am convinced that 
we are on the eve of a grander renais- 
sance of faith than the world has ever 
known. And this time it is to be a faith 
in “a city that hath foundations.” If 
it took two centuries for the popular 
mind to readjust itself to the physical 
change from the Ptolemaic to the Co- 
pernican universe, let us not think it 
strange if it takes time for us to go 
through the present unspeakably vaster 
revolution. But let no one who be- 
lieves in God hesitate when the com- 
mand is heard, “ Speak unto the child- 
ren of Israel that they go forward.” 
In any case, however we feel, 
or whether we rise to the _ occa- 
sion or not, the new knowledge of 
the universe is here; the new knowl- 
edge of God is here; the new knowl- 
edge of man’s relation to God is here, 
the new knowledge as to what needs to 
be done to better that relation is here. 
And the task assigned to the church is 
to assist in bringing about that better 
relation. We are livingin a time when 
the church is losing its grip on the brain 
and conscience, as well as the heart and 
reverence of the great world. . . . 
By her theory of infallibility, and her 
unwillingness to keep step with God’s 
advancing revelation, the church tied 
herself forever, and bound up her des- 
tiny with a petty scheme of things. 
Science, philosophy, literature, the ethi- 
cal ideal,—all these kept on growing. 
They outgrew the baby-house universe 
of the church. And, since the church 
could not confess herself wrong, she 


of them who havea gospel? Is their , 


and memories of the men of every age, 


could only turn and curse modern civiliz- 
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ation as the enemy of God. And allthe 
while it is God’s own larger word that 
all these differing phases of thought and 
life are. prociaiming. . .; . No, 
friends, the average church is not big 
enough for a whole man to get inside 
of. * * * Men have to go outside 
of it in otuer to find room to grow to 
the full stature of a divine manhood. 
. . « If it is ever again to be “the 
power of ‘rod, and the wisdom of God,” 
it must make itself large enough to 
match the!seal universe once more. It 
must towei dome-like above the lofttest 
intellect; is@nust overawe the grandest 
conscience;-it must include the largest 
heart; it m hut guide the practical life; 
it must hoid’out the loftiest hopes to 
a aa The church, if true 
to her mission, is the minister of God in 
creating life. The church should make 
manhood and womanhood. All other 
things only serve them after they are 
made. . . . Solongas the universe 
lasts and there is a man in it capable of 
feeling and thinking about the relation 
in which he stands to it, so long must 
religion endure. . . . The one age- 
long search of man, then, is the search 
for the secret of life. The changes and 
readaptations are necessary stages of 
growth. Nothing is lost; for all par- 
tial truths are taken up into the com- 
pleter statements. The world is not 
old and hastening to decay. Humanity, 
like young Hercules, has only strangled 
a few serpents in its cradle. Its labors 
and conquests are still ahead. So, 
while others taik of the night’s coming 
“in which no man can work,” we will 
answer the question as to what o’clock 
it is in religion, tha: it is only morning. 
The great day of God and man is before 
us; and its light shall but be merged 
into the glory of that country of which 
it is said, “* Thy sun shall no more go 
down.” pos 


Sontributed ant’ Seleced. 


THE WORLD AND HER DOCTORS. 


Long ages, and ages, and ages ago, 

For the growth of some things is exceedingly 
slow, 

A pretty young baby as ever was seen, 

As pure as a lily, as bright as a queen, 

Came into existence, and soon became known 

As the loveliest queen on or off from a throne. 

She was chubby and saucy and sprightly and 
fair, 

With gold-tinted ringlets of soft silken hair 

That hung o’er her form like lace gauze un- 
furled; 

And the name of this fairy was known as “The 
World.” : 

And a world, too, she was in more senses than 
one ;— . 

No ten babies born ever made so much fun. 

Her laugh was so gushing, so rippling, so free, 

That its music was heard o’er the land and the 
Sea ; ; 

And her eyes sparkled forth with mirth so 
intense 

That the-fun-loving stars have winked ever 
since. 

A hoyden, a romp—as sweet and as fair 

And as dainty as rose-leaves distilled in the air ; 

With a fund of good humor at hand to dis- 
pense, 

A serious vein mixed with much common 
sense ; 

No prudish or moodish or miserly churl, 

But a right royal creature—a genuine girl! 

And so she grew up with no thought of a 

wrong, 

And her beauty increased with her laugh and 
her song; 

But a doctor who saw her opined—rather 
oddly— 

That “a nature so happy must needs be un- 
godly.” 

“Tt is true there is nothing so bad in her song, 

But singing se much proves that something is 
wrong! 

And then her complexion, so bright and so 
clear, 

Is too highly transparent—abnormal—TI fear.” 

Thus reasoned the doctor—this prophet, this 
seer— 

“Tt won’t do for Heaven, I vow it won’t here!” 

Another suggested that “this, with her grace, 

Only tended toheighten the charms of her 
face.” 3 

“Yes, I understand,” said the former, “I know, 

But she’s scand’lously wicked and bad to 
think so\— | 

And asa physician, my duty, I find, 

Compels me to treat both her body and 


mind ;— 3 

For my study and teaching assure me that 

| both 

Have attained a most sinful and unholy 
growth ;— 

And while you in her beauty and innocence 
revel 

I stamp the whole thing as the work of the 
Devil; Sipe Pees 


And until she is cured I shall never take 
rest— 

For I’m satisfied now that the girl is possess- 
ed.” 

When his mind had arrived at this gloomy 
result, 

He summoned abrother with whom to con- 
sult. 

The symptoms they saw I'll not try to re- 
hearse, 

Though they straightway concluded the maid- 
en was worse. 

Each symptom discovered, though shocking- 

sad, 

Was followed by fifty more equally bad; 

And before they’d a tenth of her case diag- 
nosed, 

The number of doctors had grown to a host. 

Each gazed on her form with expression sar- 


donic, 

And imagined an ill that his reason made 
chronic; 

Though no two agreed as to what caused the 
harm, 

They all of them said there was “cause for 
alarm.” | 

And with leeches and cautery, scalpel and 
cup, 

They “treated” the maid ’til they near used 
her up; 


And a body that knew not a blemish before 

Had blisters and scarfings and scars by the 
score. 

No feature, but some theological quack 

Selected for his special form of attack. 

Her cheek, that in color would rival the peach, 

Gave up its rich bloom to a horrible leech; 

Whereat, they produced his lank, slimy 
brother, 

And directed the patient to “turn him the 
other ;” 

For, being so charged with unhealthy secre- 
tion, 

The way to acure was by thorough depletion. 

Another, with theory lucid as mud, 

Said that “ worldly enjoyment had tainted her 

_.: Bleed,” 

And forthwith decided to conquer the ill 

By prescribing a strong calvinistic .blue-pill; 

And as soon as his patient began to decline, 

He increased the number to thirty and nine; 

For he’d heard his professor so often rehearse, 

That no ill could be better until it was worse. 

So the coat on hér tongue must grow thicker 
and thicker; 

Convalescence, to him, meaning sicker and 
sicker. 

Another decided that “ pride to prevent,” 

Her fine form should be “ reverentially bent,” 

And covered with sack-cloth: to shield her 
from sin, 

And with plasters beneath to draw out that 
within. 

“Tis well done,” said one, “she has ceased to 
be fair; 

But the ‘serpent’ still lurks in the waves of 
her hair; 

And, now that I see it, this thing must be 
stopped ; 

For the truly annointed should have their 
heads cropped.” 

‘“‘ Her expression, I fear,”—and another looked 
wise,— | 

“Ts too cheerful by far, as is shown from her 
eyes; 

So deans organs with sanctified salve I'll an- 
noint 

While you mould her features as I shall ap- 
point. 

Her face is too round; and I think it’s all 
wrong ;— 
For sanctified faces, you know, should be long. 
Other proof that the maiden has fallen from 
grace | | 
Is seen in that dimple which lurks on her 
face ;— 

And I think that we’ll change it—yes, fix it 
just so;— | ; 

For a dimple’s more saintly ¢urned over, you 
know.” : 

So they changed this fair part of the poor 
maiden’s face 

To conform to the dogmatic tenets of “grace.” 

The change was a marked one,—as marked 
now as then, 

For the dimple’s replaced by a horrible wen. 

Thus, with plaster and pill, and with lance and 
with screw, 

The poor creature’s troubles and malady grew 

Till the wonderment was that she yet was 
alive; 

For each ill that was cured, there were cre- 
ated five. 

She was lanced, she was bled, and each sick- 
ening sore 

Was a signal for making thrice that many 
more. ; 

At last, quite discouraged, she cried with a 
sigh 


gh, 
“Tf this only would end! If I only could die!” 


And with wearying heart-throb, though silent 
emisgiving, 
She felt that her life was not half worth the 
living. 
But still she lives on—sad, and weary and ill, 
With the doctors who made her so, treating 
her still; 
Each urging that his special portion or “grace” 
Will bring back the bloom to her beautiful 
face. 
‘Though all of them differ, each doctor will 
say 
That his course of treatment’s the only true 
way. 
’Though all of them differ, they’re equally 
sure :— 7 
Isit not time to call one who'll warrant acure? 


D. H. FLETCHER. 


THE DEATH DREAD, 


I have often thought and now be- 
lieve the stages of the dread of death 
are easily traceable, and appropriately, 
under this thesis: “* Where the treasure 
is there will the heart be also.” 

It is observable that the child never 
thinks of death in relation to self. In 
the little, undefiled heart the grim 
monster of dread hovers over that 
which is most dear. The black 
shadow, when it appears at all in the 
child’s imagination, approaches the 
very center of the child’s heart, threat- 
ening the object of its dearest love, the 
one into whose affection the child in- 
stinctively cuddles for protection in all 
its innocent ways, the mother whose in- 
dulgence furnishes the deepest joy of 
childhood. Merciful is nature in not 
thrusting this shadow often across the 
young mind. When it comes it thus at- 
taches its ugliness to the child’s most 
cherished treasure. 

Nor does it alter this fact of heart 
and imagination, that even while the 
innocent is under the spell of this unself- 
ish contemplation, death, grim and vul- 
turelike, may stoop to carry the child 
itself away. 

But it is a beautiful and mollifying 
provision of nature that children do not 
see death in its rigid ugliness. To 
them there is ease and consoling ele- 
ments in a kind of fairy conception. 
For example, Helen’s baby, “ putting 
together all he had seen and heard of 
death, said that ‘ dear little Phillie went 
to sleep in a box and the Lord took him 
to heaven.’”?. We have also the follow- 
ing fine paragraph from De Quincey: 
“The day at last arrived which looked 
down upon her innocent face sleeping 
the sleep from which there is no awak- 
ing,and upon me sorrowing the sorrow 
for which there is no consolation. . . 


. Yet in fact I knew little more of 


mortality than that Jane had disap- 


peared. She had gone away, but per- 
haps she would come back. Happy 
interval of heaven-born ignorance. 


Gracious immunity of infancy from 
sorrow disproportioned to its strength.” 

When the blood of vouth courses 
hotly through the veins, when life is 
new, when fresh vigor infuses every 
nerve and fibre, when physical exist- 
ence is a pleasure, ‘hem the shadow of 
death in the imagination approaches 
self, powerless, awe-stricken, trembling 
self, and in its first approaches we are 
appalled and overpowered. But this 
strong and jubilant life cannot be 
yielded. Itistoo intense in its delights, 
too everlasting in the endurance of its 
joys, too infinite in its prospects, too 
exalted in its hopes and ideals, to be 
ever cut off; death then can be but a 
transition where the soul becomes 
conscious of limitless expansion and 


eternity, and the refuge of this life- 


lover for life’s sake, is seized of the Im- 
mortal Hope and shall live forever. 
Thus for this state of intense life, the 
dread of death is somewhat ameliorated 
by the faith that all which is essential 
and good is permanent. 

But any long continued enjoyment 
is soon seen as dependent upon exter- 
nals which awaken, and must preserve 
the internal states of feeling. The 
heart inevitably becomes centered upon 
outward objects as influences necessary 
to its life and enjoyable emotion. 
Youth becomes a measure more al- 
truistic and the climax of this state, as 
the climax of the dread of death, ap- 
pears in the deepest and most profound 
love, when the dread, too, pertains pe- 
culiarly to the ebject of this purest de- 
votion. And this dread is, in its intens- 
ity, proportionate to the profundity of 
the emotions, the joy it inspires and the 
hope it awakens in forthcoming bliss. 
Death becomes very chiefest of calami- 
ties, grimmest of the terrors of the im- 
agination of which Alger speaks when 
he says: “ With all unwontedly earnest 
love mingles an obscure foreboding of 
wreck and loss, bereavement and agony 
to come.” | 

Very pertinent here is another word 
from the English Opium Eater: * Vast 
power “and possessions make a man 


shamefully afraid of dying; and I am 


IMPERFECT IN ORIGINAL 


convinced that many of the most in- 
trepid adventurers, who, by fortunately 
being poor, enjoy the full use of their 
natural courage, would, if at the very 
instant of going into action, news were 
brought to them that they had unex- 
pectedly succeeded to an estate in Eng- 
land of fifty thousand pounds per year, 
feel their dislike to bullets considerably 
sharpened, and their efforts at perfect 
equanimity and _ self-possession. propor- 
tionally difficult.” 

In parental anxiety the child is re- 
paid for its occasional spasm of dread. 
The watchful eye is always on the 
cradle. That maternal love sees the 
dark shadow only over the object of 
the dearest love possible, and over self 
only as leaving the life of her life un- 
protected and motherless, and shutting 
off the exchange and enjoyment of that 
love’s jewel, is a truism in any expres- 
sion by which the truth can possibly be 
suggested. The mother would unhes- 
itatingly lay down her life for that of 
the child, yet ’tis indubitable that her 
child were infinitely better trusted to 
death alone, than alone for life; where 
indeed the mother remaining is not ab- 
solutely bereft, for though the object 
gone the image remains; “It is only 
she who has lost a child that can be 
said to have a child,” says Dickens, 
“she remembers it as it was.” 

J. B. Frost. 
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NOT A SINECURE, 


The Christian Union utters some 
excellent thoughts in showing that the 
office of a minister is not a sinecure. It 
says: * He talks to a congregation in 
which are men and women who have 
had as good an education as himself, 
who have better libraries, who have 
possibly nearly as much leisure, and 
who do as earnest thinking. He is no 
priest to tell them ex cathedra what 
they ought to believe. He is a brother 
student telling them what he believes 
and why. But the work of direction 
is his great work. And this is a work 
of which our predecessors in the pulpit 
knew comparatively little. It is only 
within the last half, we might almost 
say the last quarter, century, that the 
church has become, in anything like 
its present degree, a working organiza- 
tion. The pastor of a small Episcopal 
church in the suburbs of New York 
City, had on Sunday an early commun- 
ion service at nine o’clock; a regular 
church service, with sermon, at eleven 
o’clock; a Sabbath-school which he 
superintended, taking also charge of a 
young people’s Bible class, from three 
to five o’clock; and an evening ser- 
vice, with a second sermon, at half 
past 7 o’clock. His week was as busy 
as his Sunday, for he must recruit and 
retain his congregation by continual 
personal visiting; and yet he had found 
time to establish a library and a young 
people’s literary society as a counter at- 
traction to the saloon. No metropoli- 
tan preacher with all the church activi- 
ties which it is his duty to oversee is 
harder worked than such a minister. 
And there are thousands of them in 
America unknown and unhonored out- 
side their own quiet parishes. ‘Tosuppose 
that the minister’s work consists, only, 
or chiefly, in preaching one or two ser- 
monson Sunday,conducting one prayer- 
meeting, and making few or many 
social calls, is wholly to misapprehend 
his field and function. He is, or ought 
to be, the thought-leader of the most 


intellectual and independent people in. : 


the community, the inspirer to noble 
activities of the most earnest and un- 
selfish, the director and guide of their 
organic work, and their personal friend, 
counselor, and comfort in their deepest 
experiences of trial. His office is one 
full of a divine exhilaration, but it is not 
a sinecure, 


He who seeks something higher in 
his own nature—not merely in degree 
—than what life can give or take away, 
that man has religion, though he only 
believes in infinity and not in the In- 
finite, only in eternity and not in an 
Eternal.— Fean Paul Richter. 
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Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
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hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed, 


DAVID IN SAUL’S ARMOR. 


OR 


DEFENSE 
WORLD. 


A SERMON PREACHED AT SACO, MAINE, BY 
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THE CHURCH’S AGAINST THE 


And Saularmed David with his armor, and 
he puta helmet of brass upon his head; also 
he armed him with a coat of mail. And Da- 
vid girded his sword upon his armor, and he 
assayed to go; for he had not proved it. And 
David said unto Saul,I cannot go with these, 
for I have not provedthem. And David put 
them off him. I Sam., 17, 38-39. 


This story of David’s victory over 
Goliath lets us somewhat into the con- 
ditions and relations and methods of 
the people of Israel under the reign of 
their first King, Saul. We see Israel 
as a growing power among the nations. 
Saul is able to successfully oppose the 
nations around him. The Philistines, 
however, seem to have given him a 
pretty hard test. The two armies en- 
camped against each other for many 
days, but neither dared to attack. No 
champion on the side of Israel dared to 
oppose Goliath, who was put forward 
by the Philistines. It would seem, to 
our modern ideas, that to settle the vic- 
tory by the combat between two single 
antagonists would hardly be a fair test, 
especially when one of the combatants 
was a giant in size, skill and strength. 

What they were fighting about we 
cannot find out—whether it was for 
mere conquest, whether for religious 
opinions or political rights, or whether 
it was a mere war of races,in which 
one tribe was selfishly opposing an- 
other. 

But whatever may have been the 
cause, it is hard for us to think that 
truth or justice could have been en- 
forced or decided by a hand to hand 
contest between two men. Yet, why 
not by ¢wo as well as by a thousand or 
ten thousand? Why cannot a duel set- 
tle matters in dispute as well! as a bat- 
tle? What is the difference between 
pitting a giant against a shepherd and 
pitting ten thousand men against one 
thousand? A battle is perhaps more in- 


human because it involves more men, 


or is it for that reason more human? 
Perhaps it would be well to decide all 
matters in dispute by selecting two 
champions and letting them decide the 
matter, and the others agree to stand by 
the result, only that we know such a 
contest can settle nothing except the 
skill and strength of the two contest- 
ants. If the matter in dispute be as to 
physical strength or skill, a personal 
contest will decide, but if the matter in 
dispute be an intellectual, moral, politi- 
cal or religious principle, then a_per- 
sonal contest is just as much a decision 
as is a battle. The most that can be 
decided in either case by such a method 
is the comparative strength or cunning 
of the two sides. We have outgrown 
the practice of duelling and see in it 
only disgrace and false ideas of manli- 
ness. The time is coming when war 
will be considered just as disgraceful 
and just as unmanly a way of settling 
disputes. The whole tendency of civil- 
ization is in this direction. Even the 
battle between David and Goliath was 
not a victory for strength, but for skill 
and human ingenuity. The deciding 
element even here was mental strength 
and moral courage more than physical 
power. The mailed armor of Goliath 
and his long spear were useless against 
the simple skill and ingenuity of David. 
David’s sling, used with his courage 
and self-possessed skill, was longer than 
Goliath’s spear, and the smooth, round 
stone adjusted by David was stronger 
than the helmet worn by the giant, and 
so David had the advantage, not by his 


_ strength, but by his skill and ingenuity 


and moral courage. We know that 
bows and arrows superseded slings, 
that muskets displaced spears, that gun- 
powder has made armor useless, and 


now a small weak man who has a good 
eye and steady nerve to sight a musket 
is more than a match for the greatest 
giant. The inventions of war and 
weapons are such that two armies can 
now hardly get nearenough toshoot each 
other, and with dynamite and torpedoes 
and long-range cannon and other de- 
structive apparatus, muskets are almost 
unusable. The only glimmer of satis- 
faction I have in the rapid improvement 
of war machinery is that every new and 
more destructive weapon is making it 
more difficult to undertake war, and so 
war itself is making war impossible and 
becomes an ally to moral power. Every 
improved weapon is a conquest won, 
not by gun-powder nor by physical 
strength, but by the mind and power of 
man. The battles of men are becoming 
more and more to be contests between 
the rational, inventive and moral pow- 
ers of men. May God hasten the day 
when we shall battle only by rational 
and moral forces, when we shall not 
endanger physical life by our destruc- 
tive weapons, but when our contests 
shall all be confined to rational and 
moral and humane controversies, when 
truth and love, rather than death and 
might, shall be our object. 

But I did not intend to write against 
war. It may be acentury too soon to 


safely do that. 


I wanted to say something about the 
naturalness and simplicity of Christ 
and his method of overcoming evil. 
The image of David assuming the 
heavy and unwieldly armor of the king 
and assaying to go forth against Go- 
liath, suggested tomy mind what the 
church has been trying these hundreds 
of years todo. The church stands op- 
posed to the evil and sin, the suffering, 
want and misery of theworld. Society, 
with its giant selfishness, with its de- 
structive weapons of might and matter, 
has been involving men and women in 
wretchedness, evil, poverty and shame. 
The church has been facing the woes 
and sorrows and sins of the world and 
doing battle against them, but with 
comparatively very small success. 

Jesus came into the world and went 
directly to the field of the world and 
dealt with the sick and the lame, the 
deaf and the blind, the hungry and 
thirsty. He rebuked the selfish and the 
sinful and quickened by his personal 
sympathy and word, the ideals and mo- 
tives of men and women. He went 
armed with his full and quick humanity, 
with his confidence in God, and in his 
own sympathies and powers, and ap- 
pealed to what was in men. 

Dr. Hill, at the recent conference, 
said that the most natural music was the 
most artificial, that the most natur- 
al civilization was the most highly 


cultivated, the most natural man was 


the most perfectly developed. And 
surely there is a good measure of truth 
in this. The most natural man is the 
man who most fulfils his nature; the 
most perfect man is he who has most 
perfectly developed his human nature. 
Jesus, as I conceive, was the most 
natural man the world has ever known 
because he manifests the fullest devel- 
opment of the distinctive powers of 
human nature. He carried his full 
humanity into the world and acted ac- 
cording to its authority, and battled 
against the incomplete and ignorant 
humanity around him, striving to over- 
come its evils and its weakness and to 
lift it up to his own level. He was 
clothed with no armor of official or 
ecclesiastical authority, he had no rite 
or creed for a weapon, had no church 
or pulpit or platform to defend, he had 
only the authority of his own simplicity, 
the strength of his own nature and the 
skill of his own full self-possession to 
fight with. He had no _ physical 
strength or cunning to pit against his 
opponents. Hehad no political opinion 
to defend, he had no traditions to repeat 
or expound, no ceremony to enact, no 
rhetoric to display, no logic to defend, 
no part whatever fo play. He went 
simply with himself, with the forces, 
convictions, sympathies and ideals of 
his own nature. He lost-his life in the 
contest, but he saved himself and taught 


the world the enduring strength and 
saving power of manhood, and he has 


proved that the highest victory. man 


can win is not physical but spiritual, 
that the most effective weapons man 
can use against the wrong, sin, sorrow 
and ignorance of the world,are the 
sympathies, the motives, the powers 
that inhere in the nature of man:—con- 
science, love, will, and moral courage. 

But after the death of Jesus men be- 
gan to invent armors of belief, and to 
fashion weapons of dogma, and to clothe 
Christianity in an ecclesiastical coat of 
mail, and soon the church was the rep- 
resentative not of humanity, but of 
divinity. It stood not for the glory 
and development of human nature, 
not for the sympathies and thought and 
understanding of man. The church 
armed itself to oppose human nature 
and moral daring, and she has been as 
much burdened with the heavy foreign 
armor which she has assumed as David 
was with the armor of Saul. 

It seems strange that Christianity, 
which is not in spirit a matter of intel- 
lect so much as it isa matter of con- 
science and sympathy, not an intellectual 
philosophy nor a system of logic, should 
have been so clothed in intellectual and 
philosophical and logical armor, and 
yet in another sense it is very natural. 
Man’s inventive faculty is not by any 
means exhausted upon material discov- 
ery and mechanical - invention. 
mind is exercised just as naturally in 
discovering laws of thought, and sources 
of human power, and ways of applica- 
tion therefore, as in seeking for laws of 
matter and ways of applying physical 
force. 

The intellectual theories*of man, the 
systems of philosophy and of logic, of 
theology and of science are just as much 
the result of man’s inventive and dis- 
covering faculty as the steam engine, 
the telegraph, or the printing press. 

It is perfectly natural for man to 
theorize, to invent, to discover, to de- 
velop ways of applying power, force, 
and thought, and this faculty of man is 
exercised in the sphere of intellect as in 
the realm of material forces. _When- 
ever any great force is discovered or 
brought measurably: into the reach of 
man’s control, he begins at once to find 
ways of applying it. Whenthe power 
of steam was discovered, how soon men 
began to invent ways of applying it. 
How busy men are now in inventing 
ways of applying electricity. How 
crude the first inventions seem. The 
railroad that would insist upon using 
the model of the first locomotive for the 
engine it builds to-day would not be 
very successful. The telegraph com- 
pany that would insist on using the 
first apparatus that was invented for 
sending messages, would not send many 
messages today. Men are always per- 
fecting their inventions, and _ the 
machinery of one hundred years ago is 
worth little to-day. This is true also to 
a very large degree of the science, the 
philosophy, the theology which man 
has invented or discovered. 

The science of one generation is com- 
paratively useless to the next; the phil- 
osophy and theology of one age does 
little active service in another. The 
crude inventions of the past have made 
the more perfect inventions of the pres- 
ent possible; they performed good ser- 
vice in their day, but their day has gone 
by. Sowith the science and philosophy 
and theology of the past, they were 
steps toward something better and more 
effective, and without them the present 
models never could have been. But 
we do not expect to-day to work with 
the old inventions and we do not éxpect 
to think or believe by the old systems. 

Let me say here that, with all the in- 
ventive power of man, he has not yet, 
nor is he likely to ever, invent or create 
any new force. All that his invention 
does is to apply force. Man did not in- 
vent the force of steam or electricity, 
but he has invented ways of applying 
that force and so making it valuable to 
man. So man cannot invent or create 
reason, or morz force, or religion; the 
most he can do is to find ways of apply- 
ing these forces which inhere in human 
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nature. The church stands as the in- 
vention of men by which they seek to 
apply the force of religion, of Christi- 
anity to human life. It is not strange that 
men should have invented an artificial, 
arbitrary and intellectual theology by 
which to apply the power of Christianity 


‘to the world. There is a quickening 


power in Christianity which quickens 
the intellect as well as the heart, which 
builds up authority as well as commands 
obedience. 

As I read Christian history I can see 
how the ecclesiastical and theological 
systems were developed, quite naturally 
in the conditions of thought and society 
that gave them birth. But I see most 
surely that they were natural and hu- 
man inventions, and not supernatural 
revelations. They were the efforts of 
sincere, able, truthful men, men of 
thought, knowledge and character, but, 
after all, men of an age and condition 
far different from ours. 

There was a time when medieval 
theology, as well as medizxval armor, 
was very serviceable. But I do not see 
why Christianity need now be burdened 
with that old armor. Why should the 
church insist upon its mailed armor of 
creed and dogma and subtle philoso- 
phy? The power of Christianity is not 
to be applied tothe world now through 
that machine: Saul’s armor was good 
for him, he could use his own weapons, 
and do service after the fashion hé had 
learned. But if he had insisted on 
David wearing the armor and taking 
the weapons, the victory would proba- 
bly have been with the Philistines. 
David had the courage to refuse the 
cumbersome armor that he could not 
use, and went forth with the weapon he 
could use. It was very polite, generous 
and manly for Saul to offer his armor, but 
It would have been very impolite, un- 
generous and unmanly, and would have 
endangered his success, had he insisted 
upon David wearing it.. It was also 
manly, and generous. and courteous on 
the part of David to put it on, and it 
was also very manly, and courageous, 
and trustful in him to decline to wear it 
and to trust the weapon he had tried 
and proved. | 

I have no objection to the church of- 
fering its jointed theology and its finely 
woven armor of belief and its weapons 
of supernatural authority to its soldiers, 
but I do object to its compelling all sol- 
diers to fight in that armor. I am per- 
fectly willing that these old armors 
shall be exhibited and praised for what 
they have done, and am glad to recog- 
nize the strength of mind and force of 
character of the men who invented 
them, and I have no objection to any 
one using that armor if he has tried it 
and can do good service in it. Its ser- 
vice in the present time must be its test. 
But when they keep the armor as a 
relic, and actually fight with other 
weapons, I do not like to see the credit 
given to the old armor. When a man 
is active, prudent, honorable and pros- 
perous in the management of his busi- 
ness, I do not like to see him credit his 
success to the horse-shoe nailed over his 
front door. What I mean to say is that 
the church is carrying into the field an 
antiquated armor which she can not and 
does not use in real actual work of life. 
Imagine a man going into life with the 
purpose of putting into practice the 
doctrine of total depravity! That idea 
would not bring any great commercial 
success, would it? Business prosperity 
comes from confidence in men, not from 
distrust in them. It would be a queer 
condition of society we should have if 
every man really believed that every 
other man, as well as_ himself, was 
totally depraved. 

Or take the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion or Election. The man who fully 
believes it and attemps to act consistently 
upon that belief would be considered 
the crankiest of cranks. These and 
many other doctrines, though they be 
held theologically and authoritatively, 
are not really acted upon in life. Many — 
men hold them in all sincerity but they 
do not practice them. The motives 
and methods of their daily life are very 


different from these doctrines, 
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The churches, many of them, hold 
these beliefs, but thay wse them very 
little although they defend them a good 
deal. But the work of the church is 
surely something else than to defend its 
weapons. As well might a railroad 
expect to convey its passengers by de- 
fending the construction of the first lo- 
comotive as the church expect to do the 
real work of religion by defending the 
the creeds of the middle ages. 

The church is beyond the need of 
defense to-day. At any rate, theechurch 
can not fulfill its mission by defending 
its creeds. 

The purpose of the church and 
of Christian theology is to make a 
working connection between the world 
of men and the power of religion, in 
other words to apply the force of relli- 
gion to the motives and conduct of men 
and to the working of society. 

Men’s motives and conduct are in- 
fluenced more by sympathy and emo- 
tion than by intellect. Theology, being 
largely intellectual, does not exercise 
very direct influence upon the emotions. 
When an intellectual system or theory 
is inconsistent with our moral ideals our 
conduct is very little moved by it. 

Jesus depended upon quickening the 
minds, emotions and sympathies of men 
by contact with his own full nature. 
He had no theological or ecclesiastical 
connection between religion and men 
except himself. He, himself, in the 
full naturalness of his power, with con- 
fidence in the sympathy and _ under- 
standing of his own nature, became the 
connecting link between men and the 
power of religion which he had dis- 
covered. 

Is it not time for Christians to under- 
stand that the vital connection between 
the world and heaven, between religion 
and life, man and God, is to come 
through the powers, sympathies, reason, 
and deeds of men? That the power of 
religion must be applied, not necessarily 
through the machinery of church 
or creed, but by living contact with 
men? Thechurch should strive not to 
save itself or to make its fellowship a 
companionship of the saved, but it 
should try. to save the world. It seems 
to be expected that the saving and 
purifying influences of the world should 
all tend toward the church, that, as men 
are moved by pure motives and higher 
ideals, they snould come into the church, 
and that the church shall thus be a stor- 
age reservoir for the delectations of the 
saints. 

The true church should be a dis- 
tributing and not an = accumulating 
agency. It should be pouring forth 
into the world the saving streams of 

life. The church should be sending 
men into the world rather than with- 
drawing them from the world; men, 
moved by nobler ideals, and truer pur- 
poses, and stronger wills. The church 
should stand on a higher level than in- 
tellect or theology or selfish sainthood. 
I believe the church does do much 
toward purifying the world, she does 
quicken men’s lives and motives, she 
does stand on a higher level, but how 
feeble are her efforts to reach men, how 
few she reaches! She beckons once or 
twice a week and a few come, but the 
masses stay away, and the people who 
come seat themselves in reserved seats 
with pleasant expectation for an hour 
of entertainment, with the possibility of 
a little inspiration, and they are, per- 
haps, held on a higher plane for the 
week. That is good so far as it goes, 
but it goes only a little way. How far 
does it go with us here? How much do 
we, as a church, send out into this com- 
munity? How much _ regenerating, 
quickening power goes into society 
through us? Something, I hope, we do. 
Some good, I believe, goes out from 
us, although there is little we can 
measure. Why should there not be 
something that we can measure? Why 
should there not be hungry ones fed, 
naked ones clothed, ignorant ones 
taught, the lonely interested, the sick 
cheered, the sorrowing comforted, the 
wicked rebuked, the transgressor pun- 
ished, the poor received into our homes 
and sympathies? Why should there not 


be something of this that could be 
measured, not to exalt ourselves, but to 
show that we are consistent with our 
own ideas? 

I have, as you know, little sympathy 
with creeds and theologies, nor with 
the methods of fast and loose ortho- 
doxy, and have no defense to make for 
them. But, I think, after all, our 
orthodox brethren, whom we criticise, 
may be as consistent as we are and, per- 
haps,moreso. ‘They have their scheme 
and creed and their method is according, 
and they are more measurably success- 
ful than we are. 

We have our beliefs, our ideas of 
God and men, of the purpose of reli- 
gion and helpfulness of Christianity. 
We boast of our rationalism and our 
practical tendency, but where is the 
practical working point that we effect? 
Do we get nearer the people? Do we 
actually save men here and now from 
the hells of life? Do we have the real 
spirit of devotion and love and carry 
heaven with us? Do we have the real 
spirit and the works of charity, and 
personal sympathy which we praise and 
approve? Are we any more loyal to 
our idea of God and man, or any more 
consistent with it than are the orthodox? 
Are we not juggling with ourown con- 
victions and beliefs as much as others 
may be juggling with the phrases of 
their creeds? | 

Who is more commendable, the man 
who says he will go work in the vine- 
yard and does not, or he who says he 
will not go, but does? The Orthodox 
or Episcopalian may say that the works 
done in the world from merely moral 
motives will not save men, but never- 
theless they do the works. We say the 
works will save and too often we forget 
todothem! I protest with all my rea- 
son and might against the statements 
and implications of the orthodox creed, 
but when [| read or hear such words 
as come from Dr. Munger, Dr. Glad- 
den, Phillips Brooks, Heber Newton, 
Lyman Abbott, and others who hold to 
the creed, I am convinced there is some- 
thing else to measure than the creed. 
And when I see the practical work 
among the poor, intemperate, ignorant 
and thriftless which many Orthodox or 
Evangelical churches are doing, | am 
sure that the vital connection between 
life and religion is made in spite of the 
creed. I am not so particular what 
aims or what weapons are used in the 
battle if only the spiritual and moral 
and humane victory be won. Let each 
one use what he has tried and be cour- 
ageous enough to throw aside what is 
burdensome to him and go forth to the 
battle, not for destruction nor yet for 
self-exaltation, but battling for others. 
The church does not exist for itself, but 
for the world. | | 

Any church which is more intent 
upon keeping itself in elegant repair 
and with luxurious equipment than in 
serving the community of men and 
women in which it is, is an antiquated 
church, no matter what be its architect- 
ure or theology. 

Christianity may have once been 
made practically effective through the 
creeds that now burden the church, but 
even then Christianity was something 
much larger and deeper and more hu- 
man than itstheology. It may now be 
made effective and interpreted through 
rationalism, but, after all, it is far more 
than rationalism, it is quicker, more vi- 
tally human than reason. The real 
heart and soul of ‘Christianity cannot be 
encased in creeds nor communicated by 
reason, but it is known and perpetuated 
by love, by personal sympathy, by self- 
sacrificing service for others. 


Several years ago when speaking of 
Christian missions, Prof. Max Muller 
said: ‘If Christianity is to retain its 
hold, if it is to conquer in the holy war 
of the future, it must throw off its heavy 
armor, the helmet of brass and the coat 
of mail, and face the world like David 
with his staff and sling. We want less 
of creeds but more of trust; less of 
ceremony but more of work; less of 
solemnity but. more of genial honesty; 
less of doctrine but more of love.” 

Friends, we of this church have no 


formulated creedal armor to defend; we 
are not burdened by weapons we can- 
not use, our Christian method and _ pur- 
pose finds authority in the nature which 
is “our heredity from God”; our ob- 
ject is to pour forth the real life of 
Christian love, to enlarge the fellow- 
ship of personal sympathy, and to de- 
stroy the selfishness, sin and ignorance 
which is constantly threatening the 
Kingdom of Heaven. It belongs to us 
to provethe vigor of the battle we wage 
against evil, impurity and suffering, to 
show by the boldness and skill with 
which we use the “simple armor of 
our honest thought ” and put into prac- 
tice the love and motive of the real 
spirit of Christ, that we can do good 
service for the Kingdom of God even 
though we cast aside the cumbersome 
armor of theology and ecclesiasticism. 
In rejecting the traditional creeds and 
authorities of the church, we have not 
freed ourselves from any Christian re- 
sponsibility. Rather have we assumed 
larger and more vital duties. We go 
not forth as an army but we go forth 
each one to his own field, to battle with 
the adversary and to overcome by the 
might of our own courage and faith. 
So let us go forth to the battle and to 
victory. 


A CORRESPONDENT of UNITy, while 
standing near the counter in a Western 
book-store, overheard a_ conversation 
between two elderly gentlemen. It 
appears they were speaking of “Robert 
Elsmere.” ‘There,’ said he who held 
the book, in the voice of a judge sen- 
tencing a condemned criminal, “there 
is a book that is filled with the poison 
of German rationalism.” This incident 
was brought to mind by the following 
clipping from the Mew Church Life 
for June, 1889. Here, too, is one who 
evidently fears the “poison” of ration- 
alism.” It reads: “These are unques- 


|tionably the days of ‘permeation; but 


the doctrines of the New Church are 
not permeating the sects of the Old, as 
many at the present day hold. The 
fact is, the world is becoming Arian 
and rationalistic—the two terms mean 
much the same thing. This is also the 
age of theological dishonesty, as witness 
the following from a secular paper: 
‘In a recent letter to the Unitarian Club 
of Boston, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
says: * We have seen large bodies of 
those whom we have been accustomed 
to regard as our theological opponents 
silently wheeling to our side, without 
breaking ranks or changing colors.” 
‘Is Dr. Holmes correct? Let those who 
doubt it investigate for themselves.’ ” 


Tue doctrine of evolution, says Pro- 
fessor Forbes, was itself evolved, and 
its own evolution is not yet complete. 
Deep hidden in the earth it lay for 
centuries, a mighty germ of life, slowly 
organizing for its giant growth. First 
in darkness and in silence it sent its 
rootlets down to suck strength from the 
very heart of the world, and then in 
fullness of time it lifted its tremendous 
plumule upward, heaving and rending 
the surface as if a mountain were 
about to show its peak, awakening the 
astonishment, the consternation even of 
mankind, shattering old foundations, 
threatening the ruin of long established 
institutions, and toppling over as with 
the thrust of an earthquake whatever 
seemed to block its way. For this 
was an almost unexampled exhibition 
of the greatest power in nature—that 
of a generating thought—a thought so 
great, indeed, that the whole earth now 
seems scarcely more than a seed-bed 
made ready for its growth. 


You will find that the mere resolve 
not to be useless, and the honest desire 
to help other people, will, in the quick- 
est and most delicate way, improve 
yourself.— Ruskin. 


Ir I doubt many things, it is not 
through indifference to truth, but, on 
the contrary, because, taking truth more 
seriously than they who contradict me, 
I am more exacting of proofs of it. “I 
am resigned in advance to every truth 
and to every consequence of truth.”— 


Edmond Scherer. 
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postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin. Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 


tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16m0., 127 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage § 
cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man, By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12mo., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents, 


“Show us the Father.”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C., 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mmo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net 50 cents, postage 8 cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. By. Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review andcriticism of Henry George’s 
‘*Progress and Poverty,” and ‘*Protection and Free 
Trade.”” Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Sugzgest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.” 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 


Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 


The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H, 
West. Cloth, 18mo., retail €0 cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. 


Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of estenes orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 


pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents. 
Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- . 


175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. . 
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— Potes from the ‘Hielb, 


AFTER THIRTY YEARS.—Our es- 
teemed fellow-worker, Rev. N. M. 
Mann, of Rochester, New York, is 
revisiting the scenes of former years. 
We give him hearty greeting at Unity 
headquarters and welcome the follow- 
ing contribution from his pen: 

These are the days in which we 
revisit old haunts, it may be after long 
absence. One finds the lakes, the 
fields, the woods, the everlasting hills, 
but the friends he knew, where are 
they? After thirty-two years the 
writer of this note is strolling around 
the lakes on the northern border of 
Illinois, where not even the good fish- 
ing of the old days could restrain him 
from trying to become a “fisher of 
men.” There is the same hum of 
insects in the air, the same sunset-flush 
upon the waters, the same houses here 
and there, but the inmates of that other 
time one seeks, for the most part, in 
vain. The first impression is that man, 
who does so much to make the world 
what it is, who leaves behind him even 
material memorials that have a certain 
permanence, is himself a fleeting pres- 
ence, the creature of a day. | 

But go into one of these houses and 
you will be met by a young man, or 
by a young woman, whose face is so 
like that of the friend of another gen- 
eration who used to greet you there 
that you are startled and wonder if this 
is adream, or if you have awakened 
from a sleep of thirty years. 
thing permanent there is amidst all 
this change. Man abides though men 
disappear, and it is the same human 
world as before. Not otherwise is it 
with the lake that looks so constant. 
It is the same lovely sheet of water, 
though assuredly the water itself is not 
the same. Every drop of the lake that 
was has passed on down the river or 
gone up to meet its Lord in the air. 

Two things invariably strike the 
traveler in this great West—its enor- 
mous resources and its rapid develop- 
ment. One hears of little else than the 
fortunes made in real estate. It is to be 
feared that Henry George would have 
to divide the well-to-do, of ovr cities at 
least, into robbers and people eager to 
become robbers. Whatever we may 
think ofthe theory which gives thisclass- 
ification, it cannot be doubted that the 
passion for speedy gains, so widely ex- 
cited by the rise in values in and about 
these growing towns and cities, 1s most 
unfavorable to the religious life. Prob- 
able the prophets in Israel were wrong 
in supposing poverty to be the neces- 
sary condition of true piety. The 
creation of wealth is unmistakably a 
human, and soa divine, service. But 
the eagerness to get possession of 
wealth that one does not create, to 
adroitly grasp the “unearned incre- 
ment,” is perhaps the most corrupting 
influence now abroad. It is to be met 
with everywhere, and it is of that un- 
certain standing between virtue and 
vice that one knows not how to grapple 
with it. Shall a minister congratulate 
his parishioner on having made a good 
round sum by a venture in city lots or 
by “cornering” wheat? Perhaps not, 
but he will hardly reproach him for it. 
W hat he will do, most likely, is to say 
nothing at all about it. His thoughts 
may be, “I have no right to condemn 
in a brother that which I would do 
myself if I had a chance.” 

The fact is, along certain lines the 
right is even yet not very clear. We 
have got as far as this, that we hold it 
unfortunate that rich prizes are daily 
dropping into hands that have not 
earned them, making for great num- 
bers of people a sort of grand lottery of 
life. No calculations are so absorbing 
as those into whose fulfillment we put 
no honest stroke of toil. The last man 
one can hope to interest in a religious 


_ question is he who has a big speculation 


pending. His situation is unfavorable 
to mental or moral growth; the possi- 
bility of realizing in a day the normal 
product of a lifetime leaves little room 
Doubtless a state 


Some- 


vaulting civilization, is better for the 
spiritual health. 

Certainly preaching must go a good 
deal deeper if it is to avail much. There 
are questions being asked in this age 
from which it must not shrink. Our 
Unitarianism has the unique quality 
among the faiths of being open on all 
sides to reason. It must be more than 
that; it must be ready and efficient in 
the application of reason to the exigent 
social problems of the hour, It will be 
seen before very long that a church to 
have any reason to be must concern 
itself with what most concerns human- 
ity, must meet the questions that most 
press upon a struggling, suffering 
world, must be a power, not merely in 
abating, but also in curing human ills. 

M. 


STRAWBERRY PoINT,CLAYTON Co., 
Iowa.—Mr. Francis W. Holden, of 
the Meadville Theological school, ar- 
rived here the last week in June. The 
church which was then undergoing 
repairs made it impossible for him to 
preach at this place until the 21st of 
July, at which time there was an audi- 
ence of from 75 to 100. It is the de- 
termination of the people to have a 
permanent liberal church at this point. 
A Sunday-school has been organized 
of about 60 members, and promises to 
be a successful part of the church work. 
During the time between the arrival 
of Mr. Holden and the time that he 
preached his first sermon here he has 
preached at Fayette, Greeley and West 
Union. Strawberry Point is a flourish- 
ing little city of about 1,500 inhabitants, 
situated on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. Mr. Holden preaches 
morning and evening, and is much 
pleased with the growing interest which 
is manifested. 


Boston.—At the grove meeting to be 
held from Sunday, July 28, to Sunday, 
August 4, at Weir’s, New Hampshire, 
there will be a gathering of prominent 
New England Unitarian clergymen; 
and there is promise of the usual large 
attendance of listeners. Rev. Messrs. 
Reynolds, Horton, Hornbrooke, Beane, 
Heywood, Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, of 
Maine, Mr. Joseph Shippen, of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Booker T. Washington, of 
Tuskegee, Ala., and many other good 
speakers will fill in succession the 
festooned pulpit in the grove. White 
Mountain excursions by groups of the 
visitors will follow the camp meeting. 

—Rev. Dr. Stebbins, of San Fran- 
cisco, is here and gives valuable advice 
about the Japan mission now making 
up for departure Sept. 19. 

—President Livermore, of Meadville, 
Pa., will spend the summer in New 
England. 

—Rev. William C. Gannett’s im- 
pressive services upon joining the 
Rochester church are published in the 
Register,and indicate love, helpfulness, 
religious accord as given and taken by 
pastor and people. 


Drs Moines, Iowa.— The Des 
Moines papers report at some length a 
sermon by Miss Hultin, on. “ Provi- 
dence,” suggested by the Conemaugh 
Valley disaster. She was the orator of 
the occasion on “ Memorial Day” and 
her address was reported in full. A 
private letter informs us that Miss 
Hultin will spend her vacation in Des 
Moines. Her largest audiences were 
during the last Sundays of the year, 
and all are looking hopefully forward 
to the next year’s hard work. There 
is interest and a willingness to work in 
directions not before reached. 

The Sunday school will go on dur- 
ing the vacation and a section of Unity 
club will continue the study of Unitar- 
ianism, different members taking their 
turn in leading it. We congratulate 
the Unitarians of Des Moines on the 
encouraging outlook for another year. 


PORTLAND, OrREGON.—A new Jew- 
ish Synagogue (Temple Congregation 
Beth Israel) was formally dedicated at 
Portland, July 12, “the day was the 
29th of Sivan, of the Hebrew calendar, 
the year 5,649.” One thousand invita- 
tions were issued and only the holders 
of tickets were admitted. Dr. T. L. 


Eliot, of the Unitarian church, was 
present and took part in the services. 
The costly temple, the elaborate floral 
display, the large attendance, the pres- 
ence of “the mayor, judges of the 
court, ministers of the Gospel and other 
honored guests,” and the impressive 
services of dedication made the occa- 
sion a memorable one. The dedication 
sermon was by Rabbi Jacob Bloch. © 
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ERIE SYSTEM OF RAILWAY LINES 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


(cago and Atlantic Railway 


— FORMS THE — 


ONLY CHAUTAUQUA ROUTE 


With through Day or Sleeping Coaches from 


CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, to NEW YORK, 
CINCINNATI, ALBANY, 
CLEVELAND, BOSTON, 


All through trains of the Erie Railway from the 
West pass Chautauqua Lake, stopping at Lake- 
wood, during the season, to deliver and receive pass- 
engers. Information as to rates, departure of trains, 
connections, etc., cheerfully furnished upon applica- 


cation to 
Ww. H. HURLBURT, 


General Western Passenger 
Agent. 


Chicago Opera House Block, 


CHICAGO, - - ILL. 
LTT 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, Gicaco, ta 
ee 


The King’s Daughters. 


A ROMANCE. 


BY MRS. ELLEN E. DICKINSON. 


The author, a member of the original ‘*Ten,”’ has 
in this charming romance, told the whole beautiful 
story of the “‘ King’s Daughters ’’—a sisterhood now so 
popular among the best society of the land, and in 
which all, the rich and the poor, from the east to the 
west, are running ‘In His name,’’ 275 12mo pages 
handsomely bound in cloth. Retail price $1.00, net to 
UNITY subscribers 39 cents, postage 11 cents, CHARLES 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


MUCILAGE PENCIL! 


— No bottle, no waste, no spilling, no muss, no 
eal evaporation. One pencil outlasts six ordinary 10 
¢& cent bottles of mucilage. Patent of C. A. Long. 
GD We have tested it, use it in our own office, and 
recommend it to our customers. 

Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries instantly. ; 

Sample pencil, equal to a quart of mucilage, 25 cents 
by mail. Agents wanted. Address Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR THE NEXT 90 DAYS 


THE YANKEE BLADE, on trial to new subscribers only: 


vecar tk Raat | 10 WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS, 
has been ub ed fifty Two Wears for 1.75. 
years, at Boston, Mass. eee § cars Sor 2.40. 
Price $3.00aYear.| Five Yearsfor $3.50. 


One-cent stamps taken, address mentioning this paper. 
The Yankee Blade, 86-92 Federal St., Boston. 


GENTS WANTED, MEN OR WOMEN, Tose)lthe 
BER EO ccichrated MISSOURISTEAM WASHER. tsa 
MISSOURI 


Stoves. Washes by Hot Steam. No - Terms Li 

ASHER co., St. Louis, Mio. 

ECHOES FROM THE BLARNEY STON E 
Sev =) 

And Other Rhymes BY W. C. R. 
A new, original book of Irish dialect rhymes, full of 
rich humor and keen perception of the strong points of 
Irish character. Handsomely bound.with fine engraving 


of BLARNEY CASTLE on cover. $1.00 by mail or agent. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGo. 


Battle Field and Prison Pen, 


OR, THROUGH THE WAR AND 
THRICE A PRISONER, 
BY JOHN W. URBAN. 


Written by one who bore a part in all the struggles 
of which he tells. He fought in twenty-five battles and 
skirmishes, and was three times a prisoner of war, see- 
ing and experiencing the horrors of those infamous 
prison pens, Belle Island, Pemberton, Millen, Libby, 
Andersonville and Florence, Charmingly written 
pint full-page illustrations, and a steel portrait of the 
author. 


ages, bound in best English cloth, mailed to an 


48 p ' 
Unity subscriber for 50 cents. CHARLES H. Kerr 
Co., Chicago. 


Special Clearance Sale of Standard Books. 


The following net cash prices are to UNITY 
subscribers only, and apply only to the limi- 
ted number of copies now in stock. If allthe 
copies of any book are sold before your order 
reaches us, the money will be returned. 

Every-Day RELIGION. By James Free- 
man Clarke. Retail $1.50, net $1.00, postage 


14 cents. 

THE MODERN SPHINX. By Minot J. Sav- 
age. Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 
cents, 

ReELicious Duty. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 
cents, 


DARWINISM IN MORALS AND OTHER Es- 
SAYS. By Frances Power Cobbe. Retail 
$2.00, net $1.25, postage 13 cents. 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of 
“Ecce Homo.” Retail $1.25, net 80 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

THE BiIRTH_OF JESUS. By Rev. Henry A. 
Miles, D. D.* Retail 75 cents, net 50 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 

THE FAITH OF REASON.. By John W. 
Chadwick. Retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age 10 cents. 

JosEPpH TUCKERMAN ON THE ELEVATION 
OF THE Poor. With an Introduction by E. 


E. Hale. Retail $1.25, net 80 cents, postage 
10 cents, | 
LirE IN HEAVEN. By the author of 


‘“ Heaven our Home” and “ Meet for Heav- 
en.” Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 
cents, 

AMERICAN RELIGION. By John Weiss: 
Retail $1.50, one copy slightly shelf-worn at 
65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

HouRS WITH THE EVANGELISTS. By I. 
Nichols, D. D. Two volumes, 12 mo., retail 

3.00, net $2.00, postage 25 cents. 

THE STORY OF THEODORE PARKER. By 
Frances E, Cooke. Retail 50 cents, net 35 
cents, postage 8 cents. 

CHANNING—A CENTENNIAL MEmory. By 
Charles T. Brooks. Illustrated. Retail $1.50, 
two copies slightly shelf-worn at 60 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF CHANNING AND 
Lucy AIKEN. Retail $2.00, one copy slightly 
shelf-worn at 70 cents, postage 12 cents. 

GREG’S CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. Retail 
$1.25, net 80 cents, postage 10 cents. 

GrREG’s ENIGMAS OF LIFE. Retail $2.00, 
net $1.25, postage 13 cents. 

GREG’s LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS. Retail $2.00, net $1.20, postage 13 
cents. | 

THE BrisLEs oF OTHER NATIONS, 
ported, net $1.10, postage 1o cents. 

uFUS ELLIs’s SERMONS. Retail $1.50, 
net $1.00, postage 11 cents. 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 
Retail $2.00, net $1.35, postage 15 cents. 

SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’S HAMMER. 
By Alexander Winchell. Retail $2.00, net 
$1.35, postage 15 cents. 

Tosecure the prices named in this list, 
cash must be sent with order. Address, 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE VOICE OF THE TIMES, 


Im. 


Addresses on the Social Question. 


Clear, Concise, Sparkling, Helpful. 


‘“‘ Nationalism,” by Edward Bellamy. 

“The Earth for Man,” by Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson. : 
“Christian Socialism,” by Rev. W. D. P. 
Bliss, the founder of the Order. 

“ Individualism,” by William Lloyd Garrison. 

“ Profit-Sharing,” by Rev. N. P. Gilman. 

“The Commonwealth of Man,” by Frederic 
A. Hinckley. 

“The Function of the State,” by Edwin D. 
Mead. 

“ Nationalism,” by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


Addresses also by Dr. Edward McGlynn, 
Rev. M. J. Savage, and Mrs, E. D. Cheney. 
All just printed, and to be had in this form alone. 


ePrice for all, only 20 Cents,_a&3 
Address 
THE NEw IDEAL, 192 Summer st., Boston. 


CONFEDERATE MONEY. 
Warranted Genuine and in Good Condition. 


We are extensive dealers in Confederate Money—rare 
relics of our late civil war—also bullets, cannon balls, 
etc. We want agents in every city North to sell these 
mementos, and we will pay agents handsomely to sell 
our goods. We will furnish the money to those desiring 
at the following retail prices: Shinplasters, 10, 15, 25, 50 
ane 75 cents 25 cents oe, ry the entire . for 50 qu. 

omplete sets, consisting of $500, $100, : 1 
$ , $2, $1, Soc., $2 per set. $500 fie Pe De. 

ills, 15 cents or 2for 25 cents. $50 bills, 10 cents or 2 
for15 cents. $5 and $20, § cents each. 50 cents, $1 
and $2, + hae each. Inquirers inclose stamp for reply. 

PUBLISHERS OF SOUTHERN AGENT, 
ATLANTA, GA, 


Stanley's Adventures in Africa. 


BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY. 


Richly illustrated, A complete history of Stanley’s 
explorations in Africa, including sketches of his life, 
his search of Livingstone, and his crowning triumph 
the descent of the Congo. A narrative of cmparalicled 
interest. 384 pages, twenty-four full illustrations, 
elegant’cloth binding. Mailed to any Unity subscriber 
on receipt of so cents. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. 
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— Ghe Bame, | 


TWO TO ONE. 


Thou hast two ears and but one mouth, 
Remember it, I pray; 

For there is that that thou must hear, 
And little say. | 


Thou hast two eyes and but one mouth, 
Ponder and reason well; 

Full many things thou art to see, 
And few things tell. 


Thou hast two hands and but one mouth, 
Nature has rightly done, 
For she has given two for work, 
For eating, one. 
—Selected, 


DO PLANTS MOVE? 


‘“ Mamma,” said little Willie May- 
nard as he lay on the grass under an 
old oak, one warm summer day, 
“don’t you think our old oak tree must 
get very tired standing here all the 
time? TIamsurel should.” 

“ Why, Willie, what made you think 
of that? Treesand plants are not made 
to run about as you do.” 

“ But, mamma, the branches are 
moving about now and look as if they 
were trying to get away from the old 
tree and go off to the brook or up on 
the hillside. I wish 1 could help them 
to go.” 

“It is only the wind, Willie, waving 
the branches,” I said. | 

Willie was quiet along time fora 
restless little boy, then he looked up 
and said, “ Don’t plants ever move un- 
less the wind blows?” 

I asked him if he remembered how 
our morning glories opened to the 
morning sunshine and closed in the 
evening, and told him about the Calli- 
fornia Poppy which shows its bright 
golden face all day but goes to sleep 
each night. 

“Oh, yes, and last winter, mamma, 
you used to turn the pots of plants, in 
the sunny window, around because 
they grew toward the window and be- 
came one-sided, and yesterday Henry 
and Kate got some seed pods of a little 
plant and laid them in the sunshine to 
see them turn round. We called them 
our ‘clocks,’ but the sun does that. Do 
they ever move without either the sun 
or wind?” 

I asked him to go up on the hillside 
near by and get me some wild oats 
growing there; this he quickly did, 
and selecting some of the ripe seed, I 
placed it on the ground. He was de- 
lighted to watch its motions, (and you 
will be, little reader, if you will try it). 
“ Why,” he said, “ it is trying to plant 
itself; the sun doesn’t do that.” 

Then I told him of those plants 
growing in warm countries, which are 
said to give forth a smell very tempting 
to flies, and when a fly alights upon 
them, it finds itself a prisoner, shut in, 
and is eaten or absorbed by the juices of 
the plant. 

What seems to me to be yet more 
wonderful is that there are some kinds 
of fine cones that never open so the 
seeds fall, until they have been exposed 
to the heat of a fire; thus, when fierce 
flames destroy forests, and it seems to 
us all the seeds must have been de- 
stroyed, too; then these cones burst, 
the seeds fall and sprout and soon the 
little trees take the, place of the old 
ones. 

Sometimes the readers of the A7znder- 
garten will begin the study of Botany, 
and will see some of the wonderful 


ways God has provided for the life of 
plants, but don’t wait for that time; use 
your eyes now watching the flowers in 
your gardens and by the wayside and 
you will find beauties and wonders of 
which you have never dreamed.— 7 he 


Kindergarten. 
THE BOY AND THE DOVE. 


I remember having read, some time 
ago, a beautiful story of Count Zinzen- 
dorf when he wasa boy. He was, as 
you know, a great German 
noble, and lived to do a great deal of 
good in the world. One day, when he 
near the 
ich flowed 


I dare sa 


was playing with his aoe 
banks of a deep river w 


lived, he espied a dove struggling ig 
the water. By some means the poor 
little creature had fallen into the river 
and was unable to escape. The little 
count immediatly rolled a large wash- 


water’s edge, got into it, and, though 
generally very timid on the water, by 
the aid of astick he managed to steer 
himself across the river to the place 
where the dove lay floating and strugg]- 
ing. With the bird in his arms he 
guided the tub back, and got safely to 
land. After warming his little captive 
tenderly in his bosom, the boy ran with 
it into the wood and set it free. His 
mother, who had watched the whole 
transaction with trembling anxiety for 
his safety from her bedroom window, 
now came out. “But were you not 
afraid?” she asked. “Yes, I was, 
rather,” answered the little boy; “but I 
could not bear that it should die so; 
you know, mother, its little ones might 
have been watching for it to come 


home.”—FRecord and Appeal. 


Ohe Hewest Books. 


The Double Nature of the Kingdom of 
Christ.—By Isaac H. Curtis, Paris, Illinois. 
Published by the author. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 
191, $1.00. 

Elsmere Elsewhere; or Shifts and Make- 
shifts, Logical and Theological. By a disciple 
of James Freeman Clarke, D.D._ Boston: 
William MacDonald & Co. Paper, 18mo., 
pp. 190, 50 cents, 

Selections from George MacDonald; or 
Helps for Weary Souls. Compiled by 
Dewey. Chicago: Purdy Publishing. 
Paper, 18m@., pp. 93, 50 cents. 


The Pericosmic Theory of Physical Exist- 
ence and its Sequel.—By George Stearns. 
Published by the author. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 
338, $2.00. 

A Masque of Honor; a Saratoga Romance. 
By Caroline Washburn Rockwood. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. Paper, 12mo., pp. 
167, 50 cents. 


An Old Religion; a Study. By J. C. F. 
Grumbine. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Paper, 16mo., pp. 95, 50 cents. 


Co. 


LINTON LIBERAL 
celled equipment. 
rooms, all floors. 


INSTITUTE — UNEX- 
Elevator, steam, ‘gas, bath- 
Laboratories, ladies’ gymnasium 


56x32; boys’ 7oxso. All the solid branches. 15 teach- 
ers; 118 music pupils 1889, Artists, Piano, Vocal, 
Art and Elocution Courses. Business Training. C. 


V.PARSELL, A.M,,. Presideut, Fort Plain, N. 


G 


HICAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


MorganPark(nearChicago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 
catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D., 
Morgan Park, Ill., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


ILLINOIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


Superior location; excellent facilities. Thor- 
ough preparation for college, scientific school or 
business. .Fall term begins Sept. 18th. HENRY J. 
STEVENS, A. B., Prin., Morgan Park, Cook Co.,, Ill. 


POWDER POINT SCLOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. 1. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘exci. 


Home and Schoo's 
Sample copy free. 

Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons, 

by National Teachers’ Association. 


Endorsed 
ALICE B. STOCK HAM & Co.,Chicag o,lill 


$2.00 a year, 
ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF T 
Send grr At Catechism, ESHEL- 
MAN, LLEWELLYN & CO,, Seattle, 


ing tub which had been left near to the 


JUST READY 


AN OLD RELIGION 
A STUDY. 


By J.C. FK. GRUMBINE. 


A new paper bound book of 95 16mo. pages, 
handsomely printed on heavy laid paper. It 
treats of the wide and rapid spread of free 
thinking, reasons for believing that the old 


kre You an American Citizen? 


——IF SOo— 


YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY, 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with the United 


faith is decaying, the new creed, the moral 
law omnipresent, religion a necessity, the 
church and social problems, true religion, etc. 
etc. 


published two years ago. 


Press Notices of Evolution and 
Christianity : 


“The author has conducted his argument on 
the great question involved in a plain, practi- 
cal way.”—Columbus Daily Dispatch. 

“A volume full of terse philosophy, con- 
taining original thought.” — Evening Post, 
Pittsburg. 

“ We like the freshness of the author’s style 


and the frankness of his views.” — Church 
Press. 


“Mr. Grumbine’s statements are sound and 
well put. His book is the fruit of wide reading 
and investigation, It is a helpful one, is 
thoroughly interesting reading, and its presen- 
tation of the relation between evolution and 
Christianity includes much valuable thought.” 
—Buffalo Express. 

“The book will satisfy many truth seekers.” 
—feltgt0-Philosophical Fournal. 

“It is well written and interesting as setting 
forth clearly and in a brief space a view that is 
pushing itself to the front in many quarters.” 
—Christian Standard. 


“This book seeks to show that the law of 
evolution pervades every department of life, 
revealing the truth that there is a God, and 


that Christianity is the highest realization of 


the moral sentiment in man.’—7Z7%e Woman's 
Fournal. 


“The book is in line with the growing con- 
sensus of opinion among scholarly and 
thoughtful minds.”—UNnIry. 


An Old Religion, paper, 95 pages, 50 cents- 


Evolution and Christianity, cloth, 75 pages, 
50 cents. 


Special Offer: ‘to any Unity subscriber 
ordering before September, we will send An 
Old Religion and Evolution and Christianity 
both prepaid on receipt of 50 cents, two books 
for the price of one. 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Containing new thoughts on 
New Book the double nature of Christ’s 

kingdom, in which the second 
coming of Christ is applied to the American govern- 
ment. Price, sent by mail, $1.00. Liberal reduction 
made to the trade. Agents wanted in every county in 
the U.S. Address Isaac H, Curtis, Paris, Edgar 
Co., Lil. 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY with every Year’s sub- 

scription to the SOUTHERN STAR, Send for 
sample copy. Address SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Mr. Grumbine is the author of the well- | 
known book “Evolution and Christianity,” | 


— 


States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


| Criminals from other Countries from our 
| 


Shores. 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 
$1.50 a Wear. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO. 


415 Washington Street, 


Boston, - - - Mass. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


Published by THE OPEN COURT Publish- 
ing Co., Box F, 169-175 LaSalle st., Chicago. 


Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought. 
By F. Max Muller. 75 cents. 


This work of the eminent philologist has evoked 
much criticism. 


The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. 
Experimental Psychology. By Alfred Binet, of Pa- 
ris, France. Cloth 75c.; paper soc. 

In a preface written especially for the American edi- 
tion M. Binet confutes the theory of the English scien- 

.tist, Prof. George J. Romanes, that the first appearance 

of the various psychical and intellectual bacultion 

is assignable to different stages in the scale of zooolgi- 
cal development. 

The Idea of God. By Dr. Paul Carus. 15¢. 

Being a disquisition upon the development of the 
idea of God in wee thought and history. 


JUST APPEARED. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The 
Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Ar- 
rangement of Knowledge. By Dr. PAuL 
CaRus. Price $1.00. 
_From the “poy ok of positivism indicated in the 
title, the author discusses the most vital questions of 
philosophy and ethics. Among them the problems of 
Formal Thought (Kant’s apriori) Causality; of the 
Origin of Life; of Absolute Existence; of Space and 
lime; of Infinitude and Eternity; Free Will; Ethics 
and Natvral Science; the Importance of Art. 


“ax, CARRIAGES! 


A Study in 


We make a specialty of manufac- 
turing Baby Carrjages to sell di- 
rect to private parties. You 
can, therefore, do better with us 
than with a dealer. We send Car- 

Jar riages to all points within 700 miles 
faypiiae Of Chicago free of charge. Send 
ee for catalogue. 


CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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dishes and off the 


outside the walls of a castle where he 


pots and pans. 
and make the tin things shine brightly. 
greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake 
will prove all we say. Bea clever little housekeeper and try it. Beware of imitations. 


There is but one SAPOLIO. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 


It 


¢ 
ts [tis asolid handsome cake of 
scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry: Io use itis to value it--. 


What will SAPOLIO do? 


give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 


Why, it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and 


will take the grease off the 


You can scour the knives and forks with it, 
The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the 
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Aunoungements, 


LIBERTY AND LIFE. 


DISCOURSES BY E. P. POWELL. 


The publishers of Unity have 
nearly ready for publication a book of 
seventeen discourses on LIBERTY AND 
Lirz, by E. P. Powell, well-known to 
Unity readers as the author of the 


epoch-marking work, “Our Heredity 
from God.” 


The headings of the discourses are 
as follows: 


Life and Death; Whatthey Are. 

Sin a Crime against Life: Righteous- 
ness Obedience to Law. 

Sinning Against the Holy Spirit. 

A Sound Mind in a Sound Body. 

Is the Average Life Worth the Liv- 
ing. 

The True, the Beautiful and the 
Good. 

Not Allopathy nor Homeopathy, 
but Sympathy. 

The True Life. 

The Doing Creed. 

The Keys. 

A Bundle of. Paradoxes. 

A Substitute for Orthodoxy. 

The Two Theologies. 

Natural Moral Compensation. 

Character. 

The Religion of the Future. 

New Year’s in 1982. 

These discourses will make a neat 
cloth-bound volume of over 200 12mo. 
pages, such as would ordinarily retail 
for $1.25. But we are anxious to pub- 
lish the book at as low a price as possi- 
ble, so as to reach the large missionary 
constituency which this book ought to 
find. A guaranteed sale of 500 copies 
to be taken at once upon publication, 
together with the sales that may reason- 
ably be expected after the book is out, 
will justify us in offering Mr. Powell’s 
book at the low price of 75 cents, post- 
paid. 

If you are interested in’ this notice 
please act promptly. Show the notice 
to your friends and invite them to order 
with you. Consider how many copies 
of the book you will want for holiday 
gifts, and then write us promptly how 
many copies of LisERTY AND LIFE 
you will take at 75 cents each, payable 
on delivery, postage or expressage to 


be pre-paid by us. Address 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of s0 pages. Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga. 
zine and UNITy one year for only $2.25. Ad- 
dress this office. 


‘‘ Never trade horses while crossing a river.’’ Al- 
ways use N. K. Brown’s Ess. Jamaica Ginger. 


A CURIOSITY. 


We have lately come into possession of rare curiosi- 
ties of our late civil war, as we have secured several 
hundred copies of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen of July 
2, 1863. The Citizen is printed on wall paper, and was 
set up in type the day before the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. The paper is crowded with stirring war news, 
and amusing paragraphs tel] of how they enjoy eating 
mule meat in the besieged city. We will sell copies of 
the Citizen at the low price of 10 cents each. If 
you are not satisfied after receiving the paper your 
money will be refunded. Address publishers of the 

SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 


CHURCH LIGHT. 


Reflector Chandeliers 


840 STYLES or REFLECTORS, 
Complete Line of 
Gas Machines, Lanterns, Ete. 
Street Lighting by Contract. Send for 
Catalogues and Estimates. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
Western Wheeler Reflector Co., 
195-197 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill, 
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INVESTMENTS. 


TACO M GUARANTEED 10% net 


on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; 8% net on mortgage 

first-class security. Write for information. 
Best references given. 


Address, 
MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 


Agents Wanted) town in America to 


: sell an article needed 

in every home. Large Profits. Send 2 cent stamp for 

sand secure Agency at once. G@. F. Lewis, 
Washington St., Chicago. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a —"t It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. | 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized cembinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

‘Dr. Dexter thus gives a clea: and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de- 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 


ing and instructive manner. 

“One of the most striking characteristics or 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
evereten. J.°W. Vaiss, oe, C, 4.0." 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges...........-..-- $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges ......-.....---.-- 1 75 
Half Morocco, gilt edges........-....-- 2 00 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year ---- - $1 75 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year-..... 2 00 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year... 2 25 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. | 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishe 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CHEAP HOMES 
j.". FARMING REGIONS 


of NEBRASKA NSAS, 
COLORADO ard OMING. 
FREE GOVERNMENT AND OTHER 
S. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
WITH MAP, SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
P. 8S. EUS'TIS, G. P. A., C. B. & Q. RB, Ry Chicago. 
sa” NAME THIS PAPER overy timeyou write. 


| | G ES far infants A invalids. 
0 


soe, Ou a steam-cooked food, 
FO OD coor 


Little Girls and Boys can make %$2,00 
Per Day Working for us. Address 
BARKER PUBLIS 
Atlanta, Ga. : 
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UMBOLDT LIBRARY 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


1, Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
A series of familiar essays on astronom- 
ical and other natural phenomena. By 
Richard A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 


2. Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, 
Ice and Glaciers. (19 illustrations). By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


3. Physics and Politics. An application 
of the principles of Natural Science to 
Political Society. By Walter Bagehot, 
author of ‘‘ The English Constitution.” 


4. Man’s Placein Nature, (with numerous 
— By Thomas H. Huxley, 


5. Education, 


Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical. 


By Herbert Spencer. 


6. Town Geology. With Appendix on 
Coral and Coral Reefs. By Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. 


7. The Conservation of Energy, (with 
numerous illustrations). By Balfour Stew- 
art, LL.D. ( 


8. The Study of Languages, brought back 
to its true principles. By C. Marcel. 


9. The Data of Ethics. By Hebert Spencer. 


10. The Theory of Sound in its Relation 
to Music, (numerous ilustrations), By 
Prof. Pietro Blaserna. 


11.) The Naturalist on the River Ama- 


zons. A record of 11 years of travel. 
No. 12. By Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S. (Not 
sold separately). 
No. 13. Mind and Body. The theories of their 


. 15. Longevity. 


. 16. The Origin of Species. 


. 18. Lessons in Electricity, 


. 20. The Romance of Astronomy. 


. 23. Scientific Sophisms. 


. 25. The Origin of Nations. 


. 33. Vignettes 


. 35. Oriental Religions. 


relations. By Alex. Bain, LL.D. 


. 14. The Wonders of the Heavens, (thirty- 


two illustrations). By Camille Flammarion. 


The means of prolonging 
life after middleage. By John Gardner, 
M.D. 


By Thomas H. 
Huxley, F.R.S. 


at , Progress: Its Law and Cause. With 


other disquisitions. By Herbert Spencer. 


(sixty dtllustra- 


tions). By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


19. Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 


jects. By Richard A. Proctor. 


By R. 
Kalley Miller, M.A, 


. 21. The Physical Basis of Life, with other 


essays. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
. 22. Seeing and Thinking. By William 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.8. ‘ 


A review of cur- 
rent theories concerning Atoms, Apes 
and Men. By Samuel Wainwright, D.D. 


. 24, Popular Scientific Lectures, (illustra 


ted). By Prof. H. Helmholtz. 


By Prof. Geo. 
Rawlinson, Oxford University. * 


. 26. The Evolutionist at Large. By Grant 


Allen, 


. 27. The History of Landholding in Eng- 


land. By Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S. 


. 28. Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated 


in the customs of Barbarous and Civil- 
ized Races. (numerous illustrations). By 
William Henry Flower, F.R.S. 


29. Facts and Fictions of Zoology, (nu- 


merous tlustrations). By Andrew Wilson, 
Ph.D. 


, at The Study of Words. 


. 32. Hereditary Traits and other Essays. 


By Richard Chenevix Trench. 


By Richard A. Proctor. 


from Nature. By Grant 


en. 


. 34, The Philosophy of Style. By Herbert 


Spencer. 


By John Caird, 
Pres. Univ. Glasgow, and Others. 


No. 36. Lectures on Evolution. (Jilustrated).) 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley. 

No. 37. Six Lectures on Light. (Jilustrated). 
By Prof. John Tyndall. 

No. 38.) Geological Sketches. By Archibald 

No. 39. Geikie, F.R.S8. 


. 43. Darwin and Humboldt. 


. 45. 
. 46. The Diseases of Memory. 


. 40. The Evidence of Organic Evolution. 


By George J. Romanes, F.R.S. 


. 41. Current Discussions in Science. By 


W. M. Williams, F.C.S, 


. 42. History of the Science of Politics. 


By Frederick Pollock. 


By Prof. 
Huxley, Prof. Agassiz, and others. 


of the British Museum, 


R = The Dawn of History. ByC. F. Keary, 


By Th. 


a y Illusions. By James Sully. 
No. 58.) The Origin of <- gaaad Two Double 
No. 59.} By Charles Darwin. Nos. 


No. 60. The Childhood of the World. By 
, Edward Clodd. 


Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 


No. 62. The Religions of the Ancient World. 
By Prof. Geo. Rawlinson, Univ. of Ox- 
ford. (Double number). 


Progressive Morality. By Thomas 
Fowler, LL.D., President of Corpus 
Christi Coll., Oxford. 


The Distribution of Animals and 
Plants. By A. Russell Wallace and W. 
T. Thiselton Dyer. 


Conditions of Mental Development: 
and other essays. By Wm. Kingdon 
Clifford. 


Technical Education: and other essays. 
By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


The Black Death. An account of the 
Great Pestilence of the 14th Century. 
By J. F, C. Hecker, M. D. 


By Herbert Spencer. 


No. 64. 
No. 65. 


No. 66. 


Three Essays. 
Special Number. 


Fetichism: A Contribution to Anthropo- 
logy and the History of Religion. By 
Fritz Schultze, Ph.D. Double number. 


Essays Speculative and Practical. 
By Herbert Spencer. ‘ 


No. 69. 


Anthropology. By Daniel Wilson, Ph. 
D. With Appendix on Archeology. By 
E. B. Tylor, F. B.S. 


The Dancing Mania of the Middle 
Ages. By J. F.C. Hecker, M.D. 


Evolution in History, Language and 
Science. Four Addresses delivered at 
the London Crystal Palace School of Art, 
Science and Literature. 


No. 71. 


No. 72. 


The Descent of Man, and Selection in 
Relation to Sex. (Numerous Illustrations) 
By Charles Darwin. Nos. 74, 75, 76 are 
single Nos.; No. 77. is a doubie No. 


Historical Sketch of the Distribu- 
tion of Land in England. By Wil- 
liam Lloyd Birkbeck, M.A. 


Scientific Aspect of some Familiar 
Things. By W. M. Williams. 


Charles Darwin. His Life and Work’ 
By Grant Allen. (Double number). 


The Mystery of Matter, and the 
Philosophy of Ignorance. Two Es- 
says by J. Allanson Picton. 


No. 80. 


No. 81. 


No. 82. Illusions of the Senses: and other Es- 


says. By Richard A. Proctor. 


Profit-Sharing Between Capital and 
Labor. Six Essays. By Sedley Taylor, 
M.A. 


Studies of Animated Nature. Four 
Essays on Natural History. By W. 8. 
Dallas, F.L.S. ‘ 


No. 85. The Essential Nature of Religion. 
By J. Allanson Picton. 


The Unseen Universe, and the Philoso- 
phy of the Pure Sciences. By Prof. Wm. 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. 


The Morphine Habit. By Dr. B. Ball, 
of the Paris s‘aculty of Medicine. 


No. 83. 


No. 84. 


Science and Crime and other Essays. 
By Andrew Wilson, F.R.‘3.E, 


The Gencsis of Science. 


By Hezbert 
spencer, 


lWotes ou Earthquakes: with Fourtec1 
Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A, 
Proctor. 


Tie Ki-e «f Universities. -, 5S. §- 
Laurie, LL.D. (Double number). 


The Formation .. Vogetablo I.zvuld 
throush the Action of Earth 
Worms. By Charles Darwin, LL.D. 
F.R.S. (Doublo number). 


No. 91. 


No. 93. Scientifie -icilhods ~/é Capital Pun- 
ishment. By J. Mount Bleyer, M.D. 


(Special number). 


The Factors 0f Organic Evolution. 
By Herbert Spencer. 


The Diseases of Personality. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald, I1.A. 


A Half-Century «f Science. By Prof. 
Thomas H. Huxley, and Grant Allen. 


The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. 


Cosmic Emotion: Also the Teach- 
ings of Science. By William Kingdon 
Clifford. (Special number). 


Nature Studies. By Prof. F. R. Eaton 
Lowe ; Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S.; Geo. 
G. Chisholm, F.R.G.S., and James Dal. 


? 


No. 97. 


No. 99. 


No. 100. Science and Poetry, with other Es- 
says. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 

No. 101. Aisthetics; Dreams and Association 
of Ideas. By Jas. Sully and Geo. 
Croom Robertson. 

No. 102. Ultimate Finance; A True Theory 
of Co-operation. By William Nelson 


Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 


No. 47. The Childhood of Religion. By 


Edward Clodd, F.R.A.8, 
No. 48. Life in Nature. (Illustrated), By James 
Hinton. 


No. 49. TheSun; its Constitution, its Phenomena, 
its Condition. By Judge Nathan T. Carr, 
Columbus, Ind. 


No. 50, Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
No. 51. P eae By Prof. W, Stanley Jevons, 


No. 52. The Diseases of the Will. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald. 


Animal Automatism, and other Essays, 
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